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Inter-Chvirch  Survey  of  Mexico  City.  (q^O    By 

Public  Health  In  the  City  of  I.:exlco»      George  McCutchen  J-^cBrlde. 

Geographical  Sett-ng; 

Latitude,  North  19°  26 » 

Longitude,      99°  6''W.  from  Greenwich. 

Altitude,       7,434  feet  above  sea-level. 
Being  within  the  Tropics,  the  sun's  rays  always  fall  relatively 
perpendiculary  andthe  days  are  constantly  long,  showing  no  such 
great  differences  between  the  length  of  day  and  night.  In 
different  seasons,  as  is  found  in  the  latitude  where  are  situated 
most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  world. 

Due  to  the  altitude  above  sea-level,  and  the  rarity  of  the 
atmosphere  at  such  elevations,  the  sun's  rays  are  of  still  greater 
strength.  Furthermore  the  city  is  situated  within  a  valley, 
surroiinded  by  high  mountains  and  as  a  consequence,  the  air  does 
not  circulate  freely. 

All  of  these  considerations  affect  the  climate  of  the  city, 
making  it,  tho\igh  within  the  Tropics,  decidedly  temperate  thro\igh- 
out  the  year.  There  is  little  difference  in  temperattire  between 
the  summer  and  the  winter,  these  being  distinguished  rather  by  the 
amount  of  rainfall.  There  is  more  difference  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  day  and  night  than  between  that  of  the  seasons.  There  is 
also  greater  difference  in  temperature  between  sun  and  shade  than 
between  the  seasons.  Thus  one  may  experience  the  most  severe 
changes  of  temperature  v/lthin  a  few  hotirs'  time,  about  sundown 
or  simrlse,  and  one  may  even  step  from  quite  extreme  heat  to  a 
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chllling  cold  by  moving  from  the  atm  Into  the  shade.  These  sxidden 

and  frequent  changes  necessarily  expose  one  to  a  constant  danger  of 

catching  cold* 

The  following  meteorological  data,  taken  from  Mat£as  Romero's 

Geographical  and  Statistical  Notes  on  Mexico,  (N.Y.  1898)  show  the 

principal  climate logical  features  of  Mexico  City  as  they  bear  upon 

the  health  of  the  inhabitants; 

Mean  temperattire  in  shade 

Mean  humidity  of  the  air  (per  cent) 

Average  nxunber  of  rainy  days,  per  year 

Average  rainfall,  per  year,  in  inches 

Average  number  of  cloudy  days,  per  year 

Prevailing  wind 

Mean  velocity  of  wind,  miles  per  hoxir 

liiaxiraum  velocity  of  wind,  miles  per  hotir 
^j  Nximber  of  days  with  lightning,  average 
^  The  following  data  forthe  year  1896  reveal  additional  characteristics; 

Maximum  temperature  in  the  shade  1896    89.2°P 

tt  o 

Minimum  temperature  in  the  shade  34 •? 

Maximum  daily  range  in  tempera ttire,  in  the  shade  "     37.80°1  I 
During  the  warmest  months  the  temperature,  at  times  runs  up 
to  about  90®P.,  and,  at  the  same  time  the  relative  humidity  is 
great,  reaching  as  much  as  30.90,  or  even  100  per  cent,  on  occasions. 

These  meteorological  conditions,  with  their  consequent  harvest 
of  colds,  and  affections  of  the  digestive  organs,  make  the  death 
rate  from  diseases  of  the  resplratojry  and  digestive  organs  very 
high.  (See  figure  No.  1.) 
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TABLE  MO.  2. 
Comparison  of  Average  Mortality  in  Kexico  City  1904  to  1912, 
With  explanation  of  causes  in  general  according  to  Bertillon  classifiBation. 

(From  Alberto  J.  Pani,  Hygiene  in  Kexico,  N.Y.  1917.) 
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Condltlons  which  aggravate  climatic  factors  are  the  almost 
constant  presence  of  dust  In  the  air  diorlng  the  dry  winter  months 
and  the  poor  drainage  conditions  of  the  flat  valley-floor  in 
which  the  city  stands.  The  entire  site  of  the  city  was  at  one 
time  a  lake  bottom,  and  the  soil  is  composed  of  very  fine,  loose 
particles,  which,  when  dry,  are  raised  by  even  gentle  winds  and 
fill  the  air.  The  amount  of  this  dust  has  been  Increased  by  the 
draining  of  the  Lake  Texcoco,  beside  which  the  city  was  fotinded. 
Great  expanses  of  loose  soil  not  yet  overgrown  with  vegetation 
are  exposed  to  the  action  of  winds  and  from  these  lands  are  raised 
immense  clouds  of  dust  which  drift  over  the  city  when  the  winds 
favor,  filling  streets,  houses  and  gardens  with  dust,  and  creating 
a  haze  over  the  entire  city. 
Drainar.e  and  Disposal  of  Sewat'^e 

The  fact  that  the  city  lies  only  a  few  feet  (6-7  ft.)  above 
the  level  of  this  lake  keeps  the  subsoil  damp  and  soggy.  Water 
fills  any  excavation  made  even  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  This  dampness,  partictilarly  in  spots  which  the  sun  does  not 
reach,  renders  putrif action  of  animal  and  vegetable  debris  rapid, 
and  at  the  same  time  preserves  in  the  subsoil  the  obnoxious  sub- 
stances acctumulated  for  centuries  since  the  city  was  built.  Inasmuch 
as  the  city  was  founded  some  centuries  before  the  advent  of  the 
Spaniards,  probably  about  1325,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  great 
accumulation  of  debris  over  which  the  present  inhabitants  live. 

The  ancient  city,  however,  covered  only  about  one  fourth  of 
the  present  area,  the  eastern  section  where  the  oldest  part  of  the 
city  Is  situated.  Consequently  it  is  this  portion  which  suffers 
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most,  while  the  newer  sections  toward  the  west,  and  the  suburbs, 
are  largely  free  from  these  objectlonal  featiires  of  the  subsoil. 

In  order  to  overcome  these  dangers  to  the  public  health 
Mexico  has  constinioted  one  of  the  greatest  drainage  canals  ever 
bvillt.  This  canal,  known  as  the  Desague  was  really  commenced  by 
the  Aztecs  about  1450,  was  continued  at  intervals  during  the 
colonial  period  and  finally  completed  in  1900,  \mder  the  adminis- 
tration of  Porfirio  T)i&B,     Most  of  the  excavation  was  done  in 
fact  between  the  years  1879  and  1900.  It  cost  about  ;iS, 000, 000. 
This  canal  has  lowered  the  level  of  water  In  Lake  Texcoco  a  few 
feet,  has  prevented  the  flooding  of  the  city  which  formerly  took 
place,  and  provides  an  outlet  from  the  Lake  into  the  Tula  River. 

Though  Lake  Texcoco  formerly  had  no  outlet  all  the  drainage 
of  the  city  was  carried  into  it  and  remained  there.  In  times 
of  high  water  the  sewers  were  flooded  and  overflowed,  saturating 
the  soil  with  their  contents.  This  has  now  been  obviated  by  the 
draining  of  the  lake. 

The  present  system  of  sewers,  a  network  of  covered  channels, 
connects  with  main  drains  which,  in  turn,  lead  into  the  San  Lazblto 
Canal,  the  beginning  of  the  great  drainage  system  of  the  valley. 
This  system  of  disposing  of  the  refuse  of  the  city  is  devised  and 
constructed  according  to  modem  methods.  It  covers  almost  the 
entire  city,  but  some  of  the  outlying  sections  are  still  dependent 
upon  privies,  empty  corrals  and  vacant  lots.  As  these  latter 
sections  are  not  densely  built  up  and  receive  abundant  sunshine 
as  a  rule,  A^ich,  at  this  latitude  and  altitude  serves  as  one  of 
the  most  effective  disinfecting  agencies,  the  resulting  conditions 
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are  not  so  bad  as  they  would  be  either  at  sea-level  or  at  a  higher 
latitude. 

In  the  more  modem  parts  of  the  city  and  In  many  of  the  older 
buildings  as  well,  sanitary  plumbing  has  been  Installed.  Many  of 
the  houses  In  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city,  however,  are  not  so 
provided.  Moreover  many  of  the  modern  Installations  are  so  care- 
lessly attended  to  that  they  are  little  better  than  the  antiquated 
systems. 
Character  of  the  streets 

The  streets  of  the  older  parts  of  Mexico  City  run  directly 
east  and  west  or  north  and  south  almost  without  exception.  As  a 
consequence  little  sun  reaches  the  north  side  of  the  houses  or 
the  south  side  of  the  streets  during  a  great  part  of  the  year. 
In  the  newer  sections  of  the  city  this  defect  has  been  remedied 
by  making  the  streets  diagonally,  thus  exposing  all  sides  of  the 
houses  and  both  sides  of  the  streets  to  the  disinfecting  power  of 
the  sun's  rays. 

The  usual  width  of  the  streets  is  about  fifty  feet.  Including 
side-walks.  In  the  newer  parts  of  the  city  they  are  wider,  and 
several  broad  avenues,  such  as  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma,  Avemida 
Ju«(rez,  Avenida  Chapul tepee,  and  Avenlda  de  los  Hombres  Ilustres, 
cross  these  sections.  Since  the  houses,  as  a  rule,  have  no  front 
yards,  but  are  built  directly  on  the  street,  this  intensifies  the 
narroT,imess.  But,  except  in  the  business  section  of  the  city,  few 
have  more  than  two  stories  and  many  of  them  but  one.  City  law 
forbids  the  construction  of  houses  over  22  meters,  71  feet  high. 
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Coneequently  a  fair  amount  of  ll^ht  Is  available.  Throughout  moat 
of  the  city  there  are  no  trees  along  the  streets. 

All  of  the  principal  avenues  are  very  well  paved  with  cement. 
The  less  Important  streets  are  paved  with  cobble  stones,  while 
those  still  less  used  have  no  pavement  at  all.  The  last  kind  are 
rare  except  In  the  very  edge  of  the  city.  In  the  regions  which 
have  been  built  up  only  with  shaoks  of  the  poorest  people. 

Because  of  the  dusty  character  of  them  It  Is  difficult  to 
keep  the  streets  well  cleaned,  particularly  In  the  winter  months, 
when,  for  at  least  twelve  weeks,  rain  seldom  falls.  The  munici- 
pality requires  that  the  house-holders  sweep  their  respective 
side-walk  dally.  The  streets  are  swept  regularly  and  sprinkled 
at  frequent  intervals.  Receptacles  for  refuse  are  placed  along 
the  sides  of  all  thoroughfare^  and  covered  garbage  trucks  dally 
collect  the  contents  of  these  cans,  as  well  as  the  refuse  from 
the  houses.  In  spite  of  these  efforts,  wtilch  it  must  be  admitted 
at  times  fall  to  operate  smoothly,  the  streets  are  fsu?  from  as 
clean  as  they  might  be  during  this  dry  season.  During  the  rainy 
season  things  are  not  so  very  much  better,  since  there  is  almost 
no  Inclination  to  the  streets,  and  the  water  runs  off  but  slowly. 

Thou^  Board  of  Health  regulations  prohibit  spitting  In  the 
street  cars,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  ordinance  sigainst 
spitting  on  the  aide-walks,  or,  if  such  exists,  it  is  not  enforced. 
The  rapid  evaporation  characteristic  of  high  altitudes  and  the 
dusty  character  of  the  soil  make  this  condition  the  more  dangerous 
to  public  health,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  strong  disinfecting 
effect  of  the  sun's  rays  here  reduce  the  danger  very  greatly. 
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Parks  and  Plazas 

The  one  large  park  at  IJexlco  City  is  that  of  Chaptiltepec  • 
This  is  a  recreation  place  surroomding  the  hill  of  the  same  name 
that  lies  just  at  the  south  western  edge  of  the  city.  Beautiful 
groves  of  enormous  cypress  trees,  hundreds  of  years  old,  alternate 
with  open  grassy  plots.  Charming  shady  wsuLks  and  fine  driven-ways 
offer  ab-undant  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  open  air,  either  on  foot 
or  in  carriages  and  automobiles.  This  beautiful  park,  not  more 
than  half  hotir's  ride  from  any  part  of  the  city,  csui  be  reached 
at  a  cost  of  only  five  cents  second  class,  or  ten  cents  first  class 
on  the  street  care,  so  is  easily  accessible  to  even  the  poorest 
of  the  inhabitants. 

There  are,  in  all,  68  plazas  in  the  city,  plots  covering 
usually  a  half  of  a  city  block  or  so,  with  trees  and  flowers, 
fountains,  seats,  and  walks.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Alameda 
which  is  located  very  near  the  center  of  the  city.  It  covers  an 
area  equal  to  about  eight  city  blocks  and  is  a  very  beautiful  park, 
with  groves  and  flower  beds,  shady  walks  and  seats,  offering  a 
restful  place  for  the  children  of  the  city  and  for  their  elders. 
Other  plazas  are  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  city.  Even  the 
older  sections,  though  densely  built  up  since  colonial  times,  have 
preserved  these  ntunerous  gardens  and  plazas,  welcome  breathing 
spaces  for  the  crowded  areas  that  surroTond  them. 

The  following  list  shows  the  distribution  of  plazas  according 
to  wards  and  the  rank  of  the  different  wards  according  to  population; 
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Ward 

Number  of  Plazas 
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(1910) 
Poptilatlon 

Rank  in  Popiilatlon 

1st. 

5 

89,798 

first 

2nd. 

10 

84,414 

second 

3rd. 

10 

59,045 

third 

4  th. 

5 

42,561 

seventh 

5th. 

5 

68,903 

fourth 

6  th. 

10 

56,243 

fifth 

7th. 

3 

45,492 

sixth 

8th. 

20 

34,610 

elchth 

As  may  be  seen  the  distribution  is  rather  xmequal,  the  eighth 
ward,  with  smallest  population  (and  lowest  density),  having  aa 
many  plazas  (and  they  are  larger  ones)  as  the  second  and  the  third 
wards  combined,  though  these  latter  have  together  more  than  four 
times  the  n\imber  of  inhabitants.  Also  the  first  ward,  ranking 
first  in  population  and  containing  more  than  two  and  a  half  times 
the  number  of  people  living  in  the  eighth,  has  only  one  fourth  the 
number  of  plazas.  This  situation  is  being  remedied  in  part  by  the 
formation  of  an  extensive  park  at  the  outskirts  of  the  second  ward. 
This  park  known  as  Balbuena,  will  afford  an  outlet  for  the  most 
densely  settled  district  of  the  city.  A  similar  one  is  needed  for 
the  closely  packed  section  of  the  first  ward,  known  as  la  Bolsa. 
Yet  even  at  most  from  some  breathing  space,  and  few  children  of  the 
city  lack  some  opporttmity  to  enjoy  the  healtliful  access  to  public 
gardens. 

In  addition  to  these  parks  and  plazas,  the  city  is  almost 
completely  stirro\mded  by  extensive  vaceuit  lots  and  fields  idiich 
are  used  as  recreation  places  for  large  ntunbers  of  people. 
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partlcularly  for  the  many  football  and  baseball  clubs  that  have 
grown  up  In  the  city  within  recent  years,  and  for  the  unorganized 
groups  of  boys  and  young  men  who  flock  to  these  lots  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  and  there  form  picked-up  teams  for  these  games. 
Houslnp;  Conditions 

As  In  most  cities  irtilch  date  back  several  centuries,  Ilexlco 
offers  a  great  variety  In  the  character  of  Its  dwellings.  The 
newer  sections  of  the  city,  the  eighth  and  the  seventh  wards  and 
parts  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  wards,  afford.  In  general,  very  fair 
living  conditions.  Here  are  the  better  class  residences,  the 
eighth  wsird  being  the  section  where  most  of  the  foreign  colonies 
are  located.  Even  the  httmbler  parts  of  these  wards  enjoy  fairly 
good  health  conditions,  as  they  are  not  so  crowded  and  the  houses 
and  the  lots  receive  abtuadant  sxmllght.  In  the  older  parts  of  the 
city,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dwellings,  many  of  which  are  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  years  old,  are  built  compactly  together, 
with  no  yards  and  with  only  very  limited  space  even  for  the  central 
courts,  or  "patios",  about  which  are  grouped  the  rooms  in  all 
Spanish  architecttire.  Many  of  these  old  buildings  T;ere,  in 
generations  past,  the  residences  of  wealthy  or  well-to-do  families. 
But  they  were  built  when  the  use  of  glass  was  far  less  common  than 
now  and  when  there  was  little  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  single 
family,  and  are  crowded  now  with  groups  of  fanilies,  five,  six,  or 
even  a  dozen  households  occupying  the  quarters  that  formerly 
accommodated  but  one,  with  its  attendant  servants.  Many  of  these 
buildings  show  little  alteration  from  the  time  when  they  were 
constructed.  Naturally  neither  plumbing,  nor  provision  for  ventl- 
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latlon,  nor  lighting  are  adequate  for  their  present  use.  The 

living  room,  the  hed  room,  and  the  kitchen  are  usually  dark,  poorly 

ventilated,  and  with  little  if  any  sanitary  plumbing  or  provision 

for  disposal  of  refuse  and  waste  water,  while  a  common  faucet  or 

open  fountain  supplies  water  for  all  the  resident  families  and 

common  toilets  are  used  by  all*  In  many  cases  one  room  must 

serve  all  the  purposes  of  the  entire  family  by  day  and  by  night, 

and  frequently  also  is  the  workshop  of  the  father  or  the  mother 

In  some  household  industry,  such  as  weaving  rebozos  (shawls), 

mending  shoes,  tailoring,  ironing,  or  dressmaking. 

According  to  ^ani  the  total  number  of  houses  in  the  city,  by 

wards,  is  as  follows j 

Wards:        12345678 

3967  2625  1971  1794  2409  2463  2396  2614  and  the 

average  nximber  of  persons  per  dwellings  is  the  following: 

Wards;      12345673 

22.6        32.1        29.9        23.7        24.4        22.8        18.9        1C.2 

These  averages  represent  quite  well  the  typical  population 
of  houses  in  Mexico  city,  rather  than  being  the  result  of  high 
maxima  and  low  minima.  From  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  the 
people  in  most  parts  of  the  city  live  neither  in  large  apartment 
buildings  nor  in  single  family  houses,  but  in  edifices  of 
sufficient  size  to  accommodate  from  5  to  20  families  each.  There 
follows  a  description  of  some  representative  "vecindades"  as  these 
typical  llexican  apartments  are  called. 

The  vecindades  represented  by  figures  3  and  4  are  situated  in 
Lerdo  Street,  in  the  5th  ward  of  the  city,  in  a  region  where  there 


Typical  Vecindad  on  Hidalgo  Street,  one-story. 

Figures  indicate  the  number  of  persons  occupyin[^  each  roon. 
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Typical  One-story  builiinji  (Veciridad)   on  Lerdo  Street,  l!exico  City. 
Contains  44  apartments,   each  consisting  of  kitchen  and  living  room. 
Average  nuiriter  of  persona  per  £..partment ,    four. 
Rent,   ton  poocs  per  incrth  each  cpartiuent . 
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are  few  large  residences,  few  large  stores,  few  factories,  but 
which  is  composed  chiefly  of  low,  one-story  houses  occupied  by 
several  families.  These  apsu'tments  are  typical  of  many  throtighout 
the  city,  especially  In  the  newer  sections  occupied  by  the  artisan 
class. 

Lerdo  Street  is  narrow  for  the  new  parts  of  the  city,  thotigh 
wider  far  than  those  in  the  older  sections  of  the  city.  There  are 
no  trees  nor  lawns  along  the  street,  the  houses  standing  directly 
on  the  side-walks.  In  the  patios  there  are  neither  trees  nor 
plants  except  as  each  renter  may  have  brotight  some  with  him.  As 
the  Mexicans  are  very  fond  of  flowers,  small  plants  or  vines  are 
some tines  seen  set  beside  the  doorways  of  these  apartments,  in 
pots  or  boxes  so  as  to  be  easily  moved  if  the  renter  voluntarily 
or  from  compulsion  must  change  his  abode. 

As  will  be  seen  each  btillding  consists  of  a  series  of  apsu^t- 
ments,  each  apartment  composed  of  a  single  room  some  10  x  12  feet 
in  size,  or  perhaps  of  two  such  rooms,  one  behind  the  other.  The 
front  one  is  used  as  a  kitchen,  the  back  one  for  a  sleeping;  room, 
and  for  a  living  room  when  the  family  is  not  in  the  common  patio 
or  in  the  little  kitchen.  One  fountain  in  the  patio  supplies  water 
for  all  the  occupants  of  the  veclndad  and  a  common  drainage 
receptacle  carries  off  the  waste  waters. 

There  are  common  toilets  for  the  entire  population  of  the 
building.  A  common  street  entr since  admits  to  the  patio  into  which 
all  the  apartments  open.  The  patio  is  common  ground  for  all 
occupants  of  the  house.   It  is  the  only  place  where  clothing  can 
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be  dried  after  being  washed  In  the  common  cement  tuba  In  the  rear, 
consequently  is  usually  strung  with  clothes  lines,  but  must  serve 
also  for  playground  for  the  children  who  usually  outnumber  the 
adults  in  a  vecindad,  and  is  the  place  where  neighbors  meet  either 
for  gossip  or  community  quarrels. 

lost  of  the  rooms  in  these  vecindades  are  entirely  without 
windows.  There  is  no  place  v/here  windows  covild  be  put,  since  one 
building  stands  squarely  against  another,  there  is  no  room  at  the 
back,  and  the  building  has  its  front  room,  occupied  by  stores, 
barber  shops,  saloons,  etc.  The  doors  opening  into  the  patio  are 
provided  with  glass  and  furnish  some  light,  but  not  s\ifficient 
for  health,  to  the  front  room,  the  kitchen,  irtiile  the  living-and- 
bed-room  depends  for  its  light  upon  what  can  pass  through  this 
front  room.  The  saving  feature  is  that  the  buildings  are  generally 
one  story,  and  the  sun  beats  down  all  day  into  the  patio,  strong 
light  being  reflected  from  the  pavement  into  the  open  doorways. 
In  the  climate  of  Mexico  doors  are  seldom  shut  except  at  night, 
80  enough  light  enters  to  make  life  possible.  The  strength  of  the 
sun's  rays  at  this  latitude  and  this  altitude  serves  as  a  saving 
disinfectant  wherever  they  can  reach  directly.  But'  for  this  it 
would  be  entirely  impossible  to  even  live  in  many  of  the  hoxxses 
of  the  tropical  part  of  Latin  America. 

At  night  these  apartments  are  generally  shut  up  tight,  there 
being  no  opportvmity  for  ventilation  until  morning,  noting  the 
number  of  occupants  of  each,  one  can  easily  imagine  the  effect. 

In  the  newer  sections  of  the  city  that  are  occupied  by  the 
people  of  more  means,  the  veclndad  also  prevails  but  is  there  of 
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better  conditions,  several  stories  high,  and  provided  with  windows, 
larger  patios,  and  often  with  trees,  flowers,  and  beautiful  gardens. 

The  houses  In  Mexico  City  btb   seldom  constructed  of  wood. 
Stone  Is  the  material  most  commonly  used.  Some  houses  are  built  of 
brick  and  adobe.  The  walls  are  all  thick,  from  a  foot  to  a  yard 
through.  As  a  result  of  this  method  of  construction,  the  inside 
of  the  houses  Is  always  cool,  often  even  cold.  During  the  summer 
this  low  temperature  is  welcome  as  one  comes  in  out  of  the  rather 
extreme  heat  of  the  sun.  In  winter  time,  even  on  the  coolest 
days,  it  Is  usually  colder  inside  than  outdoors.  There  is  often 
from  25  to  30  degrees  difference  between  the  temperature  indoors 
and  outside.   Passing  abruptly  from  one  to  the  other,  the  occupants 
are  exposed  to  a  very  great  danger  of  contracting  colds,  especially 
as  they  seldom  put  on  or  take  off  wraps  in  going  from  one  tempera- 
ture to  the  other. 

Light  and  air  were  little  regarded  in  the  days  when  the  older 
houses  were  built.  Y/indows  are  small  and  few.  Many  rooms  have  no 
windows  at  all,  depending  for  their  only  light  and  ventilation  upon 
a  single  doorway.  This  partic\ilarly  the  case  with  the  older  houses 
converted  now  into  tenements  "vecindades"  (neighborhoods)  sis  they 
are  called  here.  Few  of  these  older  houses  have  oittside  windows 
except  in  those  rooms  that  are  on  the  street.  The  houses  are  built 
close  together,  with  no  Intervening  space.  In  one  respect,  however 
they  are  better  than  houses  found  in  colder  climates.  They  are 
almost  invariably  built  aro\3nd  an  open  court  or  "patio",  and  so 
are  never  so  tightly  shut  up  as  are  our  houses  in  the  United  States. 
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Where  these  "patios"  are  large  there  is  a  good  supply  of  light  and 
air  available.  Often,  however,  the  older  houses,  in  the  more  crowded 
parts  of  the  city,  have  very  small  "patios"  which  afford  little 
benefit  to  the  majority  of  the  rooms. 

With  the  exception  of  the  newer  houses,  whose  construction  ha« 
been  Influenced  by  foreign  styles,  there  are  seldom  any  yards, 
either  front  or  back,  except  the  central  "patios".  This  lack  is 
particularly  harmful  to  the  cliildren  since  it  obliges  then  to  pass 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  indoors.  A  partial  compensation  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  most  Mexican  hOTises  are  built  with,  a  flat 
roof,  well  floored,  where  the  children  can  play,  where  the  family 
may  find  warm  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  and  where  the  clothes  may 
be  washed  and  dried.  This  "azotea",  a  heritage  from  Spain,  more 
remotely  from  the  Moors,  and  throTigh  them  from  the  Hear  East,  makes 
up  in  part  for  the  lack  of  light  and  air  inside  the  house. 

The  buildings  of  more  recent  construction,  both  private 
residences  and  apartment  houses  (vecindades)  are  better  arranged 
in  the  matter  of  light  and  ventilation.  They  usually  boast  an 
adequate  supply  of  doora  and  windows  and  space  enough  is  allowed 
about  them  for  abundant  sunlight. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  small  houses  and  even  huts  that 
are  biailt  in  the  newer  sections  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Here 
windows  are  not  so  abundant  but  there  la  room  for  a  plentiful 
supply  of  sun  about  the  house. 

In  recent  years  there  has  developed  a  fashion  of  building  small, 
modest  residences  (sometimes  containing  only  two,  three,  or  four 
rooms)  outside  of  the  city  limits ,  along  the  carlines  that  run  to 
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the  subiorban  towns.  These  little  houses,  surrotmded  by  a  small 
plot  of  ground,  are  the  homes  of  artesans  and  small  merchants,  who, 
with  a  Mexican's  natural  love  for  the  outdoors  and  flowers  and  gardens, 
have  thus  sought  relief  from  the  overcrowded  conditions  prevailing 
In  the  older  and  poorer  sections  of  the  city  where  they  had  formerly 
been  forced  to  live.  With  the  greater  economic  Independence  brotight 
by  the  revolution,  this  tendency  is  likely  to  increase.  There  Is 
no  lack  of  building  space  about  the  city,  building  material  is  not 
excessively  expensive,  and  the  street  car  service  is  excellent. 
Organized  efforts  of  real  estate  dealers  will  aid  this  tendency, 
and  the  "colonies"  already  created  are  likely  to  be  greatly  added 
to  in  the  near  future. 
Drinking  Water 

Though  for  many  years  Mexico  City  depended  upon  an  Insufficient 
and  \msatisfactory  supply  of  water  obtained  from  the  springs  about 
Chapultepec  Hills  and  from  the  many  wells  in  the  city,  now  almost 
the  entire  supply  for  the  city  is  brovight  from  springs  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  valley,  about  Lake  Xochimllco.  A  modem 
aqueduct,  and  a  well  arranged  system  of  mains  and  pipes  leads  this 
water  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  Ansaysis  shows  it  to  be  very  pure 
as  it  reaches  the  city.  There  still  exist,  however,  3111  wells  in 
the  city,  many  of  them  still  supplying  the  only  drinking  water 
available  in  limited  districts. 
Public  Markets 

Itost  of  the  fresh  food  for  the  city  of  Mexico  is  sold  in  the 
public  markets  maintained  by  the  municipality,  b^rxiit,  vegetables  and 
meats  are  here  sold  in  stalls,  whose  sanitary  conditions  are  pre- 
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acrlbed  and  watched  over  by  municipal  authorities.  The  Sanitary 
Code  of  1908  established  the  conditions  upon  which  milk,  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  meat  might  be  sold  in  these  markets,  v/ere  all  these 
provisions  strictly  enforced  there  sho\ild  be  little  opportunity  for 
endangering  the  public  health.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Inspection 
of  markets  is  not  always  efficient,  nor  the  enforcement  of  ordinances 
complete.   In  fact,  without  more  thorough  education  of  the  common 
public  in  matters  of  general  hygiene,  such  regxilations  are  of 
comparatively  small  value. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  means  of  endangering  public  health  is 
the  custom  of  selling  a  great  variety  of  sweets  on  the  streets  and 
in  the  plazas.  Imported  candy  of  many  kinds  and  an  innumerable 
variety  of  native  sweets  are  exposed  for  sale  at  almost  every 
street  crossing  in  the  central  parts  of  the  city.  Usually  these 
wares  are  uncovered  and  nothing  prevents  the  dust,  of  ftilch  the 
air  is  full,  from  settling  over  them,  nor  pi»otects  them  from  the 
swarms  of  flies,  which  during  most  of  the  year,  infest  the  city. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  street  kitchens  which,  especially 
in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  city,  are  established  at  frequent 
Intervals.  At  these  kitchens,  which  in  most  cases  are  no  more  than 
a  brazier  and  a  few  pots  and  plates  set  down  on  the  ground,  the 
"peons"  or  working  men  buy  their  noon  meal  and  very  often  also 
breakfast  and  supper.  In  any  treatment  of  sanitary  conditions  in 
Mexico  City  the  less  said  about  these  stalls  the  better,  since  they 
violate  almost  every  law  of  hygiene.  Probably  no  amount  of  municipal 
regulation  or  Inspection  can  correct  this  condition  until  the  economic 
condition  of  the  people  is  Improved  and  instruction  in  hygienic  living 
is  made  more  general.  The  latter  can  be  accomplished,  in  great 
measure,  by  the  proposed  "health-centers"  which  form  part  of  the 
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Inter-Ch\rpch  plan  for  Uexlco. 
Care  of  Children 

Every  Mexican  is  a  lover  of  children.  This  is  evident  In  the 
homes.  In  the  shops,  in  the  field  and  on  the  street.  It  Is  the 
rarest  thing  to  see  a  child  being  abused,  or  cruelly  treated.  In 
spite  of  this  fact  the  children  of  Mexico  suffer  greatly;  not  from 
indifference  of  their  parents  but  from  the  lack  of  knowledge 
regarding  the  care  that  should  be  given  them.  This  is  specially 
true  regarding  the  very  yotmg,  the  children  from  a  few  months  to 
a  few  years  of  age.  How  serious  is  the  health  condition  among 
small  children  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  during  the  year 
1918  there  were  bom  in  Mexico  City  7542  babies,  and  during  the 
same  year  7774  children  under  three  years  of  age  died.   (See 
Boletin  M\micipal  of  Mexico  City  for  Feb.  14,  1919).  This  was  in 
all  probability  an  exceptional  year,  but  that  the  death  rate  among 
infants  is  excessively  high  is  shown  by  figures  for  any  month  of 
any  year.  This  is  due  primarily  to  diseases  of  the  digestive 
systems  and  the  respiratory  organs,  in  large  part  avoidable  diseases. 
Albert  Pani,  in  his  work,  "Hygiene  In  Mexico"  (N.Y.  1917)  says  that 
an  average  of  eight  thousand  one  hundred  children  under  five  years 
of  age,  more  than  40%   of  the  total,  die  annually  in  liexico  City, 
due  in  great  part  to  "Crass  ignorance  and  lack  of  motherly  care". 
Here,  too,  the  proposed  health  centers  will  fill  a  crying  need,  in 
that  they  will  give  instruction  in  hygiene  and  the  care  of  children. 

The  General  Hospital,  situated  at  the  south  side  of  the  city, 
covers  an  area  of  some  ten  city  blocks.  It  can  accommodate  about 
one  thousand  patients,  having  provision  for  all  kinds  of  diseases. 
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It  Is  kept  up  by  the  government  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  two 
hundred  fifty  thousand  pesos  (§225,000).  A  force  of  fifty  doctors 
and  one  hundred  twenty  nurses  are  in  attendance.  It  also  has  a 
free  Consultorio  General  where  some  50,000  people  are  treated  each 
year.  For  the  last  few  years  it  has  not  been  kept  up  to  its 
fomer  efficiency. 

The  French  Hospital,  founded  especially  for  the  care  of  French, 
Swiss,  and  Belgian  sick,  has  room  for  60  patients.  It  has  one  French 
and  two  I'.exican  doctors. 

The  Sociedad  iilspanola  do  Beneficencia  maintains  a  hospital  and 
dispensary  for  the  poor,  employing  several  doctors  end  giving  treat- 
ment to  some  10,000  patients  each  month. 

The  Hospital  de  Jesus,  a  Catholic  institution  accommodates  85 
patients. 

The  American  Hospital,  established  in  1885,  and  maintained 
particularly  for  English  speaking  patients,  can  receive  only  50 
people • 

The  English  Hospital,  or  the  Lady  Cowdray  Hursing  Home,  is  a 
small  institution  where  English  speaking  patients  in  particular  are 
received.  It  has  accommodations  for  only  some  25  persons. 

(Both  the  English  and  the  American  Hospitals  plan  larger 
institutions,  and  have  funds  already  available  for  that  purpose, 
the  former  having  received  a  gift  of  about  Ol»000»000)« 

The  Concepcidn  Beistegui  Hospital,  a  public  charity  institution, 
accommodates  80  people. 

There  are  several  other  small  hospitals,  the  aggregate  number 
of  patients  that  they  can  receive  being  about  200. 
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Thua  It  will  be  seen  that  there  Is  room  In  all  the  hospitals 
of  the  city  for  only  about  1,500  persons.  This  Is  Insufficient  even 
for  normal  times,  while  In  times  of  epidemic  such  as  that  of  the 
Influenza  In  1918  and  the  milder  but  still  very  severe  recurrence  of 
that  epidemic  In  this  present  year  (1920),  there  has  been  room  In 
the  hospitals  of  the  city  for  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  sick  irho 
need  hospital  treatment.  This  is  especially  the  case  In  regard  to 
the  poor,  who,  on  all  occasions,  find  It  almost  Impossible  to  sectire 
hospital  treatment  In  the  sections  that  are  within  their  financial 
reach. 
Conclusion 

As  a  result  of  the  conditions  above  stated,  Mexico  City,  with 
an  almost  ideal  climate  In  many  respects,  yet  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  unhealthful  cities  of  the  world. 

Figure  No.  5  and  the  following  quotation  are  taken  from  Alberto 
J.  Panl»s  "Hygiene  in  Mexico"  (Hew  York,  1917). 

"A  cursory  view  of  this  table  will  suffice  to  show: 
1.  "That  the  coefficient  of  mortality  of  Mexico  City  (42.3)  is 
nearly  treble  of  the  average  coefficient  of  American  cities  (16.1) 
having  similar  population. 

II.  "That  it  is  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  greater  than  the  average 
coefficient  of  mortality  of  the  European  cities  (17.53)  wlilch  can  be 
compared;  and 

III.  "That  it  is  even  greater  than  the  mortality  coefficients  of  the 
Asiatic  and  African  cities  of  Madras  and  Cairo  (39.51  and  40.15 
respectively),  even  though  in  the  former,  cholera  morbus  Is  epidemic." 

Table  No.  2,  taken  from  the  same  source,  shows  the  causes  of 
mortality  and  the  author  draws  the  conclusion  that  "in  the  city  of 
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Mexlco  the  avoidable  diseases kill,  eeuch   year,  more 

than  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  persons." 

Statistics  published  in  tiie  Boletln  del  Departamento  de 
Salubrldad  Publlca  (Bulletin  of  Board  of  Health)  d\iring  the  years 
1917,  1918,  and  1919  corroborate  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Panl 
as  to  the  diseases  that  cause  most  deaths  in  the  city;   diarrhea 
and  enteritis,  bronchitis,  broncho -pneumonia,  pneunonia,  tubercu- 
losis, and  organic  affections  of  the  heart  usually  ranking  highest 
in  the  list  of  particular  diseases. 

The  following  table,  basc^  on  data  given  by  Panl,  shows  the 

distribution  of  the  mortality  by  wards  and  according  to  the  density 

of  the  population. 

Death  Rate  -  1911 
ards-Poptilation-Rank  according  -Wo.  of  houses-Persons  -       per 

per  house  ^bsoli-:te-1000  Rank 

3967  22.6 

2625  32.1 

1971  29.9 

1794  23.7 

2409  24.4 

2463  22.8 

2396  18.9 

2614  13.2 

3te:  Figures  for  the  6th  ward  apparently  Include  deaths  in  Genersil  Hospital. 
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